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MARXISM AND PEACE 


It is not generally realised how profoundly the whole 
philosophy, as well as the policy, of the British Labour 
movement has been altered by the momentous events of 
131. Six years ago, when Mr Bernard Shaw published 
his “‘ Intelligent Woman’s Guide,’’ the outlook of the move- 
ment was still Fabian; Socialism was to be a cure for the 
maldistribution of wealth resulting from property incomes. 
o-day, the case against capitalism is different; the institu- 
ion of private profit is alleged to have produced inevitable 
sonomic chaos, and out of this chaos Socialism is to bring 
uder and peace. Contrary to all expectations the 
legiance of British Socialism has returned to Marx. 
he reason for this undoubtedly is that Marx’s predic- 
ions, whether right or wrong, of the evolution and collapse 
capitalism, bear an astonishing similarity to the events of 
he last five years. This similarity is emphasised by all* 
hese three books; not only, that is to say, by Mr Cole and 
Brailsford, who substantially accept the Marxist analysis, 
also by Mr Wickham Steed, who rejects it. It is 
able how all three writers are dominated by Marxist 
ws. Three-quarters of a century ago Marx predicted 
the history of modern Europe would resolve itself into 
struggle between the capitalist and working classes; that 
dustry would become gradually more mechanical and 
mcentrated in the hands of a few great financier- 
tapitalists; that the incentive of profits would at once force 
wn wages and increase production; that internal pur- 
thasing power in the great industrial States would conse- 
quently become insufficient; that markets abroad would be 
bught in competition by the imperialist powers; and finally 
mat there would be wars ending in the revolutionary up- 
ing of the exasperated workers. 
Mr Wickham Steed, who met Engels in pre-war Paris, 
saw the ‘‘ antagonism between the capitalist system 
iSocialism ’’ exceptionally ‘‘ clearly drawn ’’ in pre-war 
feana, admits the force of a great part of the Marxist 
is. The development of capitalist production, he 
es, and the consequent rise to power of the bourgeois 
i working class successively, has been the origin of most 
the political and social changes of the last hundred years. 
Even Marx’s view of war as an incident in the class struggle 
not wholly rejected by: Mr Wickham Steed. 
Had I not lived among peoples and moved in the society 
statesmen and others who frankly thought of war as 
the best way out of social and economic difficulties, I might 
fe hesitated to take this Marxist contention as seriously 
a8 I have come to take it. 


The reality of the class war Mr Wickham Steed accepts 
'e main (and there must be many who would be much 


* “A Way to Social Peace.” By H. Wickham Steed. (Halley 
* ture, 1933.) Allen and Unwin. 148 pages. 4s. 6d. 

* What Marx Really Meant.” By G. D. H. Cole. Gollancz. 
“ » 5S 


5s. : 
or Peace.’”’ By H. N. Brailsford. Gollancz. 314 


less inclined to deny it since the events of February, 1934, 
in Vienna than they would have been before); but its 
desirability or inevitability he emphatically rejects. He 
believes that an alliance rather than a conflict between 
capitalist and worker is the ‘‘ way to social peace ’’; and he 
repudiates the Marxist principle that reforms can only be 
carried out by those who are economically interested in 
them. He admits, nevertheless, that at the present moment 
“* positively and negatively the principles of Marx and 
Engels, and the materialist philosophy that surrounds them, 
are the dominating influences in the Bolshevist, Fascist and 
Hitlerite systems alike.’’ 

Although Mr Cole goes much further with Marx than 
Mr Wickham Steed does, his new book should really have 
been called, not ‘‘ What Marx Really Meant ’’ but ‘‘ What 
Marx Ought To Have Said.’’ For Mr Cole is much more 
interested in telling us what seems to him the truth about 
Socialism, Fascism and mankind in general than in dis- 
covering what Marx believed. And this is fortunate, since 
Mr Cole’s ideas are even more relevant to the contemporary 
world than those of Marx. Indeed, if anyone imagines that 
the quantity of Mr Cole’s literary output must have begun 
by now to impair its quality, he has only to read this book 
to find himself mistaken. A great deal of hard and clear 
thinking is contained in it, particularly in the social and 
historical passages, which are lucidly and convincingly 
written. 

Mr Cole is anything but a slavish follower of Marx. He 
shows a refreshing realism and common sense in dissecting 
the leading Marxist dogmas; and one or two of Marx’s con- 
tentions he explicitly denies; as, for instance, the assump- 
tion that the workers’ standard of living would steadily 
deteriorate under capitalism. 

Undoubtedly for half a century after the Communist 
Manifesto was written working-class standards of life were 
rising, and rising most of all in the most rapidly developing 
capitalist countries. 

Not only, nowever, did Marx fail to foresee the rise of the 
workers’ standard of living under capitalism; he failed to 
foresee the ‘‘ diffusion of the ownership of large-scale 
business enterprise over the whole of the classes above the 
wage-earning level ’’ and the consequent rise of a new 
petite bourgeoisie of professional men, small traders, tech- 
nicians, clerks and skilled workers. This, in Mr Cole’s 
opinion, was Marx’s greatest mistake; and it blinded him to 
the possibility of Fascism. For the origins of Fascism, Mr 
Cole argues, are to be found, as Marx would have urged, in 
the class-structure engendered by modern capitalism; but 
that structure happens to be significantly different from 
what Marx himself predicted. The rise of the new fetite 
bourgeoisie has ‘‘ broadened the basis of capitalism ’’ and 
engendered a numerically considerable class with a stake in 
the preservation of property rather than in its destruction. 
This friendliness towards property, Mr Cole points out, 
“‘ extends by way of insurance, saving deposits, and the 
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collective investments of friendly societies and trade 
unions, well beyond the boundaries of the investing groups 
and classes ’’; so that, in Mr Brailsford’s words, some even 
of the workers ‘‘ have in addition to their chains a Post 
Office Savings Bank account ’’ to lose. As soon as demo- 
cracy begins to threaten property, the petite bourgeoisie is 
willing to join the great capitalists and oppose Socialism by 
force. For this petite bourgeoisie, Mr Cole writes: — 
Would sooner remain in subordination to the capitalist 
system than lose its unequal privileges under Socialism, 
This is the ultimate rationale of the recent growth of 
Fascism, which naturally develops first and furthest in 
those countries in which capitalism has been most in 
difficulties, and the demand for Socialism become most 
insistent. 


Mr Cole finishes his wholly admirable account of the 
essentials of Fascism with a description of the methods by 
which Social Democracy is finally destroyed—the appeals 
to Nationalism, to a spurious idealism, and even to 
Socialism itself. It is comforting to find that in Mr Cole’s 
opinion Fascism will be far harder to maintain in Germany 


than in less highly industrialised countries like Italy. His - 


main reason for this belief is that the economic nationalism 
to which German Fascism is committed is bound to cause 
extreme discontent. ‘‘ In Western Europe,’ Mr Cole cate- 
gorically states, ‘‘ Economic nationalism is irreconcilable 
with high wages.”’ 

Mr Cole’s main economic argument is very much less 
convincing. He attempts to base his conviction that labour 
is exploited under capitalism on a long theoretical discus- 
sion about the theory of value, at the end of which he 
concludes that profits, rent and interest are all, in some 
sense or another, a “‘ surplus ’’ return which ought to be 
received by labour. It is extraordinary that throughout 
this discussion Mr Cole never mentions the existence of 
saving or ‘‘ waiting ’’ as a necessary factor of production— 
he merely asserts that the instruments of production are 
themselves the product of past labour. It would have been 
far sounder, as well as far simpler, if Mr Cole had declared 
that labour is in fact seriously underpaid in relation to 
property under the present price system. The exploitation 
of labour is nothing to do with the theory of value; it is a 
social fact. 

The most serious weakness, however, in both Mr Cole’s 
and Mr Brailsford’s case is their uncritical acceptance of 
the central economic arguments by means of which Marx 
attributed first war and secondly the trade cycle directly to 
capitalism. War is due to capitalism, Marx believes, 
because the capitalist is compelled by diminished pur- 
chasing power at home to seek new markets abroad. This 
is the whole basis of Mr Cole’s and Mr Brailsford’s discus- 
sion of economic imperialism and war. But surely there is 
a serious snag in the argument. In order to have an export 
surplus, one must lend abroad; and consumers’ incomes at 
home must be diminished by the amount lent abroad. 
Exporting, therefore, cannot, over the whole range of a 
country’s produce, alter the ratio of aggregate purchasing 
power to the aggregate of goods produced. Doubtless there 
is much truth in the attribution of war and imperialism to 
economic motives; though the real link between capitalism 
and nationalism surely resides in the fact that nationalism 
is far the best ‘‘ opium for the people ’’ that capitalism has 
yet devised. But to attribute economic imperialism speci- 
fically to a permanent lack of purchasing power in industrial 
- countries is fundamentally unsound. 

More important still is the general under-consumption 
argument to which Mr Cole and Mr Brailsford constantly 
return when they wish to prove that the trade cycle is 
inherent in capitalism, and, further, that capitalism cannot 
be reformed in the Roosevelt or any other manner. It is 
clear from these two books that this argument, in its 
Marxist rather than its Hobsonian form, has now been 
accepted as the fundamental thesis of Socialism in this 
country. Under capitalism, the argument runs, profits 
must tend to increase and wages to decrease; consequently 
there will be insufficient purchasing power to sell the goods 
produced. Mr Cole and Mr Brailsford do not appear to 
accept Mr J. A. Hobson’s view that all the profits are 
saved and invested or Mr Keynes’s view that the profits 
may be saved without being invested. They appear to 
treat profits as something which in general are neither 
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invested nor spent. This assumption is surely arbitrary jn 
the extreme. An increase of profits might be one facto 
tending to create an excess of saving over investment; by 
to assume that they will always do so, and to make this 
assumption the pivotal point of one’s whole analysis of th. 


economic and social problem is a most precarious proceed. i” 


ing. There must be many Socialists (such as those repre. 
sented in Mr Cole’s recent symposium on Money) why 
would like to abolish profit, rent and interest payments tp 


private individuals, but who would never accept this ca” 
general argument about profits which Mr Cole as well x : 


Mr Brailsford swallows whole. 


There is much else, however, besides Marxist economigf" 


in Mr Brailsford’s book. His discussion of Versailles, th 
League and disarmament, and his conclusion that a modif- 


cation of national sovereignty remains the ultimate cong.’ 


tion of peace is penetrating and unanswerable. His attag 
on the British Empire is also extremely effective, though. 
times a little unfair. Mr Brailsford forgets the colonial q 

service which in Kenya and elsewhere does its best 
mitigate the worst excesses of imperial commercialisn 
Above all, however, in his defence of the ideal of freedom, 
and in his analysis of the present malaise of democragy; 
Mr Brailsford writes brilliantly and carries immediate co 
viction. He believes fundamentally that ‘‘ there are in lif 
higher values than order and wealth,”’ and consequently 
like Mr Cole, rejects the project of violent revolution 

change. But he sees very clearly that the mass-min 
millionaire-press-ridden electorates of to-day are the wilde 


caricature of Rousseau’s and Shelley’s original conceptiait 


of democracy. In this and many other passages Mr Brail 
ford writes with an ability and eloquence which few ce 
temporary political controversialists could rival. Andi 
his central conviction, which he shares with Mr Cole, th 
some more drastic economic reform is necessary than ty 
mere profit-sharing schemes (excellent in  themselve 
advocated by Mr Wickham Steed, he would seem to hay 
the facts on his side. 


THE FRENCH AND GOLD* 


It is a sad reflection on the philosophical training 
professional and other economic writers that the theort 
explaining and the plans purporting to remedy the cris 
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tend to vary with the geographical origin of their authon# 


and in many cases are built up on a simple post hoc em 
propter hoc reasoning which has long ago been exploé 
elsewhere. For this reason it is hardly possible to unde 
stand the present psychological state of France withot 
bearing in mind the historical development which led 1 
to it. French war and post-war finance and the resultit 
inflation (apart from the exigencies of the moment whid 
made some depreciation of the currency necessary) ¢ 
only be explained by the extraordinary victory of 
“‘ banking principle ’’ and its central banking corollan, 
the so-called theory of constatation by the Central Bank 
And as most French economists, though not M. Rist, 
very slow to absorb foreign thought and experience, f 
took a considerably longer time in France than even! 
Germany to discover the quantity theory of money and 
corollaries. But if this reaction from older monetaff 
theories was tardy, it was also violent. All qualificatic 
and refinements were ruthlessly discarded in order to for 
the theory of inflation and of the inter-relationship b 
the quantity of money and prices, and between intem 
prices and exchange rates, down the throat of statesm 
and bankers. And because of their simplicity, these idea 
applicable as they are to crude currency inflation, ? 
entirely bereft of any deeper insight into the mechanism 
monetary equilibrium, became widely and firmly held. 
Exchange depreciation and the rise in prices were ong 
ally explained as being due to a shortage of goods and 
unfavourable balance of payments, and the inflation of 
monetary circulation was attributed to an m 


* “L’'Inflation du Credit et la Prevention des Crises.” 
Ansiaux. (Paris) Librairie Dalloz. : 

“‘La Monnaie Scripturale.” Evange Alex Petritzi. 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 

“‘Le Nouveau Statut Monetaire International.” 
Cloquette. (Paris) Editions de l’Echo de la Bourse. 

“Le Gold Exchange Standard et ses Deviations.” 
Petritzi. (Paris) Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 
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lot mand for currency as a result of increased prices. Now, 
ut B owever, everything is reduced to the single bogey of 
“inflation.’” Devaluation and depreciation, which are 
often a result of inflation, are being regarded as synony- 
nous with it, and it is calmly asserted without any further 
{ that they have the same consequences. A mysterious 
jal power is being attributed to the gold standard and 
i) the abstract principles of its working under a system of 
1 pimitive, pure metallic circulation thoughtlessly and 
las automatically transferred to the vastly complicated 
. mechanism of credit and foreign exchange of the present 
Mus Hime. Not only Finance Ministers and central bankers, 
sefdaty bound to do everything to allay fears which might 
“: Miad to panics, but also economists are suffering from this 
inflation complex, justifiable enough in cases of excessive 
qedit creation but impossible to explain rationally when 
applied to the present state of extreme and self-generated 
i¢lation. This inflation obsession is tending to prevent 
. Mie working out of a sane scheme of well-balanced re- 
don djustment to the vast changes in the ratio between the 
aternal and internal value of the franc. 
Tay Having first loudly protested that the depreciation of 
va athe franc after the war was due to ‘‘ immoral speculation,”’ 
in i#iite stabilisation, even though at too low a level, was 
ently warded by the French as a return to normal, and the 
onayE sulting price ratios and excessive accumulation of gold 
plained as a result of the ‘‘ working of the gold stan- 
fad.” It would have taken a good deal of subtlety to 
', um round and attribute the present pressure on the gold 
“Ppiice level to the depreciation of the pound and the dollar. 
evertheless, having learned a very severe lesson once, the 
tench seem unable to remember anything else or to apply 
“aime broad underlying principles to different situations. 
‘ay Viewed from this angle, the four volumes under review 
“ere typical, and not very encouraging. The two more 
heoretical volumes, whilst they certainly show an advance 
m the views of Aftalion and Bouniatian on the one hand, 
still at a stage of economic discussion which strikes the 
nglo-Saxon reader as obsolescent. They are still moving 
p the circle of such formal conceptions as the volume of 
@poney, the velocity of circulation and the power of credit 
heorametation by private banks, and do not use any of the 
e cragmodern technique which has been gradually evolved in 
uthoneustria, Scandinavia and lately in Great Britain, and which 
oc erm beginning to incorporate monetary theory into the general 
cploddgystem of economic theory. Undoubtedly Professor 
undegeusiaux and M. Petritzi have very much to say which is 
withommeptable and sound, but they fail to penetrate more than 
led mp Very short way into the dynamics of monetary 
esultingphenomena. 
t whid Itis natural, therefore, that the two applied monetary 
ry) caectises of M. Cloquette and M. Menelas Petritzi, which 
of tegmove on the same level of theoretical knowledge as the 
yrollanyeoove two volumes, are more interesting in their historical 
| Bank#niptive points than in their constructive theoretical 
ist, wees. It is very gratifying that the gold-exchange stan- 
ience, ted has again found well-informed and energetic advo- 
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even os, even in countries in which it has been most dis- 
y and isgedited; but we may hope that the spread of economic 
nonetayeeowledge will advance even further. At present diverg- 


ificationgencies between different national theories of money are so 
to fommeat that little hope for a restoration of a better inter- 
petwedectional economic order can be entertained. As the failure 
inter the World Economic Conference has shown, there can 
atesmag 00 agreement on monetary policy without a prior 
e ideasmMerstanding of fundamentals. It was also shown at the 
ion, é@llerence that agreement cannot come from a compromise 
anism 6@*Ween extreme and primitive theories, but only from the 
held. FPelution of a consistent theory synthesising the sound 
e 0 ; uments of views which at present appear incompatible. 
5 an 
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na SOCIAL SERVICES 


eps Weighty volumef of facts and statistics should prove 
Very valuable source of information for the social worker 
BX social statistician. It is true that, as the compilers 
Luem"y “tly state in their preface, it cannot be regarded as an 




















|“ International Survey of Social Services.” (I.L.O. Studies 
‘Reports: Series M, No. 11.) Published for the International 
var Office by P, S. King and Son, Ltd. 688 pp. 15s. 
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up-to-date work, because, owing to the length of time which 
most Governments, through no fault of their own, must 
needs take over the compilation of the statistics required, 
the information given in the study mostly relates to 1930, 
or at best to early 1931, thus omitting several important 
changes which have taken place since. British unemploy- 
ment benefit, for example, is given at the figure at which it 
stood under the Labour Government, and there is not even 
a footnote to indicate that any change took place in 1931. 
Also it is not complete, again through no fault of the com- 
pilers; it covers only twenty-four countries, and omits such 
interesting and important states as Norway, Austria, the 
U.S.S.R., and the whole of the American continent except 
Canada. However, we are promised another edition in 
1935, which will include facts up to 1933; and we may hope 
that the missing countries will then appear, and, in particu- 
lar, that recent changes in the Government of Austria will 
not be allowed to push out of sight the notable experiments 
in social service that were made in that country before 
Italian Fascism took a hand in it. 


The original intention of the compilers of the reports was 
to make a comparative study of the costs and benefits of 
social services in the different countries. This proved to be 
impossible, because there was not available the information 
which would make such a comparison anything but ex- 
tremely misleading. All that was eventually done, there- 
fore, was to issue a series of 24 monographs, one to each 
country, classified as far as possible under identical head- 
ings, and to leave the readers to make their own com- 
parisons. Within limits, this can be done, ,but it involves 
very careful scrutiny of the figures given (where figures are 
given) as well as the text of the legislation relating to social 
services; for it often occurs that what seems on paper an 
excellent scheme and is said to be compulsory turns out, 
on reference to the figures, to be applied in practice to 
comparatively few persons. Thus, in Italy there is a com- 
pulsory contributory system of old-age pensions, which is 
said to include all except a very few classes of worker. 
Nevertheless, in 1930, according to the figures, only 6 
millions were covered by the system, and only 150,000 were 
in receipt of old-age pensions, whereas Great Britain, with 
a population not much higher, had ten times as many old- 
age pensioners. Facts like this should be taken into account 
when comparisons are being made, for the older-established 
country, though on paper it may do less for the worker, 
often does more than would appear, by reason of the regu- 
larity and comprehensiveness of the services rendered. 
The whole of the section dealing with Italy, indeed, will 
repay very careful study and comparison, less with other 
countries than with the more ecstatic flights of Fascist 
apologists. 


It must not be hastily assumed, however, that Great 
Britain, and the English-speaking countries as a whole, 
come out favourably in all respects. In particular, both as 
regards family allowances and assistance to maternity, the 
British system has been extremely slow to experiment (the 
former statement, of course, does not apply to Australia). 
Most people, we imagine, will be surprised to learn to what 
an extent other European countries have introduced at any 
rate partial schemes of family allowances; and though the 
allowances are in most cases very small, they at any rate 
tend to compare favourably with those provided for our 
own unemployed. The sole exception appears to be 
Sweden, where the scheme that was in force has been 
abandoned; and it even looks, from the information given 
here, as though the Swedes were tending to return to an 
attitude of laissez-faire in social matters at a time when 
other nations are abandoning it. With regard to maternity, 
the British system is notoriously ungenerous, and a com- 
parison of it with that of other countries should stir the 
public conscience. 


It will be seen that there is considerable food for thought 
in these 24 monographs, and we shall look forward to the 
supplementary edition. May it be suggested that a short 
introductory summary of the general social habits of each 
country would both make the publication more attractive 
and add to its intelligibility? Some general reference to 
the curious French habit of doling out social services in 
little scraps would be valuable, and the omission of refer- 
ences to the large subsidies paid by the Japanese Govern- 
ment makes Japan look more ungenerous than in fact it is. 


MONEY AND FINANCE 


‘¢The Breakdown of Money.” By Christopher Hollis. Sheed 
and Ward. 232 pages. 4s. 6d. 

Mr Hollis’s lively but rather slapdash book is curiously 
symptomatic of the enormous interest now felt by the general 
public in monetary problems. Writers on monetary theory 
who are not professional economists generally know much 
more about monetary phenomena than they do about ordinary 
economic or price phenomena. Mr Hollis is no exception. 
He has read some of Mr Hawtrey’s works as well as Mr Cole’s 
“What Everyone wants to Know about Money,” and he is 
respectably erudite on British monetary history. Conse- 
quently, he is fully able both to refute Major Douglas and to 
explain the manner in which the banks “ create’ money by 
issuing new loans. But he is almost entirely unfamiliar with 
either Mr Keynes’s or Professor Hayek’s analysis of monetary 
phenomena, and the moderate inflationism he professes is 
consequently extremely uncritical. 

Worse still, Mr Hollis shows a complete ignorance of the 
theory of international trade, with the result that his dis- 
cussion of economic nationalism, foreign lending, etc., is 
practically worthless. A little knowledge of monetary theory, 
combined with no knowledge of economic theory, is a dan- 
gerous thing! It leads to the lamentable combination of 
fiscal Toryism and monetary extremism which is beginning to 
be professed by the followers of Mr Walter Elliot and Mr 
Harold Macmillan. Mr Hollis also has two personal com- 
plexes: a hatred of all international investment as such, and 
a belief that th@e is something positively immoral in a bank 
lending a greater volume of credit than its cash reserves. As 
a result of these various prepossessions Mr Hollis commits 
constant errors of analysis. He argues, for instance, that if no 
more imported goods were accepted by Great Britain in pay- 
ment of interest on foreign loans, British workers would be 
employed in producing those goods. He forgets that, if these 
workers made other goods, the British consumer (the whole 
nation) could consume both sorts of goods and be so much the 
richer. Again, he argues that in a slump new purchasing 
power should be issued in the form of gifts and not of loans. 
He forgets that the fact of low prices and depression proves 
that savings made out of income are lying idle, and that the 
remedy is for the banking system to Jend on the savings already 
lent to it. 

But the most surprising of all Mr Hollis’s fallacies is 
the following. It is customary among Marxists and extreme 
under-consumptionists to argue that export surpluses are 
established by industrial countries to remedy a deficiency of 
purchasing power at home (whereas, in fact, the foreign 
lending necessary to finance the export surplus automatically 
reduces the purchasing power at home by the amount of the 
surplus). But Mr Hollis maintains that a deficiency of 
purchasing power is caused by the foreign lending! Indeed, 
this is the crucial point in his book, though he is a little shy 
of making it more than once. Mr Hollis’s interest in the 
money and price problem is most earnest and much to be 
commended; but he has a lot to learn before he can expect 
the world to take his advice on monetary and economic affairs. 





** Common Sense on Common Stocks.”? By I. Edwin Tanen- 
baum and Linhart Stearns. 332 pages. (New York) 
Covici Friede. $2.50. 

The equity share is coming back into its own again, now 
that recovery is in the air, after suffering heavily in reputation 
through the panegyrics of its friends in the days before the 
great crash of 1929. The present writers are not of that 
company, from which the soundest of men and institutions 
may ask to be preserved. Nevertheless, they believe that 
stocks which represent a participation in business are the 
ideal method of placing funds in a country like the United 
States of America, which the enterprise of the producer, 
pioneer and entrepreneur has built. The liability to over- 
extensive fluctuation of values revealed in the past decade, 
they trace, very properly, to no inherent shortcoming of the 
common share as a medium of investment, but to the tendency 
of the national enthusiasm and buoyant temperament of the 
cea people to run to excesses, both in good times and 


Accordingly, they set out to discover what the investor 
really ought to expect from his common stocks, when he 
should buy and sell, and what he ought to know about business, 
accounts and the Stock Exchange in general. The second 
part of the book deals with conditions, historical, economic 
and financial, which determine the investment appeal of 
common stocks in some leading industries. The context, 
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approach and terminology are, of course, designed pri 

for the edification of the American reader. British inv 
however, will discover that many of the principles 
enunciate, and express both shrewdly and conservatively, ar 
applicable to conditions on this side, with only a minor ge. 
change. 


‘*Le Désordre Financier.”’ By Georges Lachapelle. is 
Société DRillens Economiques et Fineealaves i 
pages. , 


The first chapter of this study exposes the obscurity, up 
punctuality and lack of unity of the French Budget. Unlike 
the British Finance Accounts, which are based on cash pay. 
ments and receipts at the close of the financial year, the Frencd 
accounts contain the total expenditure and receipts accruing ty 
any year. The delay which this system may entail can 
judged from the fact that the accounts for 1925 were no 
published until 1932. Besides the ordinary Budget, there ar 
six supplementary Budgets, innumerable “ special accounts” 
and various autonomous Budgets. Finally, the Treasuy 
accounts are kept separately from the Budget accounts. 

The author summarises the post-War financial history o 
France. If he tends to over-estimate the importance o 
external pressure as a cause of the fall of the franc in 1923-%, 
he errs on the opposite side in his analysis of the present situ. 
tion. He ascribes the recent weakness of the franc solely t 
unsound finance in past years, and practically ignores Americas 
gold policy as a factor complicating the task of the Banque é& 
France. M. Lachapelle believes that only far-reaching 
“‘ economies ’’ (that is to say, deflation at the expense of th 
Civil Servants, social services, etc.) can restore the financid 
position of France. Increased taxation will, he thinks, 
reduce rather than enlarge the revenue. According to a 
investigation into the taxes on 126 industrial and commercid 
companies during the year 1932, these companies paid 23] 
francs in taxes to the State for every 100 francs paid to th 
shareholders. It is gratifying to see, however, that M 
—- is in favour of the elimination of the tax-evasio 
scandal. 


‘¢ Banca e industria in Inghilterra.’? By C. Pagni. (Mila) 
Rivista Bancaria. 8 pages. 
By C. Pagni. (Mila) 


‘*Scorcio monetario del 1933.’ 
Borsa. 12 pages. 

‘* Impregsione su alcune aspetti dell’industria britannica.” 3 
C. Pagni. (Castello) Giornale Degli Economisti. 15 pags 

‘* Economia regolata inglese.”? By C. Pagni. (Turin) ls 
Riforma Sociale. 11 pages. 

‘*Esperimenti di valorizzazione.’? By Cesare Vannutel 
(Turin) La Riforma Sociale. 12 pages. 

Professor Pagni recognises that the English banking practi 
of lending only short-term capital to industry has advantags 
He admits that English banks need to maintain specially grea! 
liquidity, since they are primarily deposit banks with a highly 
developed cheque system. But he believes that the resours 
of industry are exhausted. Capital will not be subscrib 
until profits are shown, while profits cannot be earned failitg 
new capital for reorganisation. The great finance hous 
concentrate on foreign and imperial industry, which @ 
obtain British capital more easily than can British industy 
itself. It is therefore necessary, the writer argues, for t 
banks to provide the capital for putting into effect any sa 
factory scheme submitted to them by industrialists. 

Pagni welcomes the formation of the Security Managemett 
Trust and the Bankers’ Industrial Development Compal): 
which he regards as the foundation of a permanent connect# 
between industry and banking (notwithstanding the 
porary nature of the charter of the B.I.D.C.). “It # 
material results have so far been meagre, the importance @ 
the initiative of the Bank of England is enormous.” __ d 

The monetary history of 1933 presents a confusion 
material which Professor Pagni has reduced to a lucid nat 
tive. With the financial calm reigning in Europe a yeat # 
he contrasts those growing difficulties in America which led 
the abandonment of the gold standard and the collapse of tH 
World Economic Conference. But on the ruins of the Co 
ference was built the gold bloc, to which Professor 
attaches the greatest importance. Paris vaut bien une mm 
and the gold bloc is perhaps worth the London Confereor 
(but in both cases the bargain was, presumably, worth W 
only to disbelievers). Perhaps the writer exaggerates the F° 
played by the gold bloc in preventing the pound from following 

e dollar. ‘ 

The “‘ Impressions ” of British industry contain a stimula 
review of industries visited on a tour through York, Tees 
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Durham, Glasgow and Manchester. 
inglese’”” Professor Pagni exposes the anomalies of recent 


In “‘ Economia regolata 


Government measures for protecting agriculture. ‘‘ Esperi- 
menti di valorizzazione’”’ analyses five valorisation schemes. 
The author of this study believes that such schemes must fail, 
since “‘ only Joseph of the Bible was able to know through 
Pharaoh’s dream that there would be seven fat summers and 
then seven lean ones.” 


“Die verschiedenen Vorstell 
By Dr. Werner Brylewski. 
198 pages. 6.60 Rm. 

Dr. Brylewski has set himself a hard task in seeking to find 
the common factor in some two hundred varying definitions of 
capital. His own final conclusion, told us at the outset, is 
that capital is not a factor of production, but is any means to 
the attainment of income, including labour and natural forces. 
To discover the thread running through the diverse interpreta- 
tions of capital Dr, Brylewski goes back to the days of Babylon 
and traces the development of the word and concept up to 
modern times. This historical survey is followed by an enu- 
meration of the various types of concept included under the 
term ‘“‘ capital.’”’ Some regard capital as a factor of production, 
others as the original source of wealth. Again, some seek the 
test property of capital in its origin, others in the form it 
assumes, yet others in the use to which it is applied. We 
reach the end of this book with a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment. There is not sufficient argument to support the interest- 
ing and sometimes surprising statements thrown out at the 
beginning with a promise of subsequent proof. But Dr. 
Brylewski has made a welcome contribution to the problem 
by pointing out that the function rather than the form of 
capital is what matters. Appreciation of this point should 
end much barren discussion whether capital is money, value, 
goods or “‘ right.” 





des Begriffes Kapital.’’ 
(Stuttgart) W. Kohlhammer. 





TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


“The Industrialisation of the Near East.” By Dr. Kurt 
Grunwald. The Palestine Economic Association, Tel -Aviv. 
139 pages. 

Dr. Grunwald has already won a reputation as a student of 
economic conditions in the Near East by the publication two 
years ago of a pamphlet on the Government finances of the 
Mandated Territories, Palestine, Syria and Iraq. In this 
essay he is concerned: to study the industrial development 
in the same countries, and also in Egypt and Cyprus. The 
industrialisation of the Near and Middle East is a part of that 
larger movement for the imposition of Western civilisation 
which has swept through the whole world. Dr. Grunwald 
first of all analyses its principal causes; the extraordinary 
increase of population which in Egypt increased five-fold in 
the course of a century, and in all the countries except Iraq 
is steadily proceeding; the development of communications 
both by rail and road, which has linked up the countries of 
the Near and Middle East with themselves and with Europe; 
the foreign competition which has gone far to ruin the old 

dicrafts and compel their transformation into new in- 
dustries, and lastly, the political factors of Western admini- 
stration and the importation of Western capital. The study 

s richly, almost too richly, equipped with statistics, and it is 

surprising to find what copious statistical material is already 

available. 

In Egypt, apart from the amazing growth of population 
from 2,500,000 in 1800 to over 15,000,000 in 1930, there is 
national enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
led to the establishment of a Department of Industry, a 
system of strong protection, the creation of the Bank Misr, 
largely supported by the Government for the special purpose 
of fostering native industry and to the steady growth of a 
textile industry. On the other hand, Egypt lags behind 

€stern countries in her legislation and executive provision 
for the protection of industrial workers. In the great mass 
of undertakings, working hours exceed 70 per week, and in 
nearly one quarter are 80 or over. In spite of legislation, too, 

Prohibiting the employment of child labour in the cotton and 

Cigarette industries, half of the workers are still under fifteen, 

many under nine years of age. 

€ principal factor in the development of industry in 

e is the Jewish settlement. Three-quarters of the 

urban population is Jewish, and the Jews, who form one-fifth 
population, provide more than half of the industrial 

Workers. Development in Syria has been less rapid and less 

*osational; but parallel with the Jewish industrial influence 

in Palestine is the Armenian influence in Syria. The Northern 

oa has been less successful in riding the economic storm 

“ne latest years. One quarter of the industrial workers of 

banon have been unemployed. Iraq shows the abnormal 
on of a fairly stationary population; and it is too 


early to speak of the industrialisation of the country. But 
the exploitation of its oil wealth is bringing about new con- 
ditions. In Cyprus industrial production is based entirely 
upon the raw material, agricultural and mineral, of the country. 
The most important of the agricultural industries is wine, 
the next is silk, and it is interesting that to-day Cyprus is 
the second important silk-producing country in the British 
Empire. 

The writer does not indulge for the most part in general 
speculation; but with regard to Palestine, the country that 
he knows best, he ventures the prophecy that the country will 
profit by the general world depression and will receive a new 
impulse from abroad towards industrialisation, which will 


=" its position as the industrial centre of the Near 
ast. 





‘The Lancashire Cotton Famine, 1861-1865.””> By W. 0. 
Henderson. Manchester University Press. 178 pages. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr Henderson has provided a valuable addition to the 
already existing literature of the Lancashire cotton industry. 
In 1860 Lancashire was in a state of comparative prosperity. 
As Mr Henderson shows, the workers were at the head of the 
English working class, with the highest wages and the advan- 
tage of fixing working conditions, wages, hours, etc., by means 
of agreements with the employers. But over three-quarters of 
Lancashire’s cotton came from the Southern States of America. 
At first, when the Civil War began in 1861, manufactured goods 
appreciated in value owing to the advance in the price of raw 
cotton. Soon, however, the industry became thoroughly dis- 
organised. The average price of American cotton in Liverpool 
in 1860 was 63d. per lb., and rose to 84d. in 1861, 173d. in 
1862, 233d. in 1863, and 273d. in 1864. Shipments of goods 
declined from 2,563 million lb. in 1861 to 1,681 million lb. in 
1862, the decrease in the export of yarn being from 177 million 
lb. to 93 million lb. As a result of the famine, attention in 
Lancashire was centred on other sources of supply, and it was 
eventually to India that the industry turned when cotton 
supplies from the Southern States ran short. Mr Henderson 
has gathered together in this book a great many facts of 
importance in the history of Lancashire at this period. The 
book is well indexed, and contains valuable appendices. 


‘Trade Associations.”? By W. J. Donald. McGraw Hill. 
425 pages. 24s. 


This curious work owes its existence to the National Re- 
covery Administration and its stimulation of the American 
business world to gather itself together into trade associations, 
and its length to the American passion for saying all that can 
possibly be said upon any subject. Its theme is the Manage- 
ment Policies, Organisation, Personnel, and Services of Trade 
Associations ; and its purpose is presumably to serve as a text- 
book of instruction both for the many American colleges 
which have hastily begun to run courses in trade associations 
and for the American business men who find themselves willy- 
nilly part of such bodies. In this laudable endeavour it goes 
through in meticulous detail everything which can possibly 
relate to the functions or government of a trade association, not 
even omitting its name. ‘It is vastly better,” it observes, 
“to call an Association ‘ Wire-bound Box Manufacturers’ 
Association’ than to call it ‘ National Association of Wire- 
bound Box Manufacturers’’’; and it points out the danger of 
holding many meetings in places adjacent to golf courses. It 
contains some remarks which are of interest to those who aspire 
to run associations of any kind ; but in general its outlook is too 
naif to be of much service. 








LABOUR CONDITIONS 


‘S Work and Wealth in a Modern Port.’? By P. Ford. 
G. Allen and Unwin. 217 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Ford, who is head of the Department of Economics at 
Southampton University and editor of the ‘“‘ Southampton 
Civic Survey,” has gathered together in this work the results 
of some valuable research into economic and social conditions 
in Southampton. Though the book bears the title ‘“‘ Work 
and Wealth in a Modern Port,” the author’s main purpose is 
to study, not wealth, but poverty. ‘‘ This survey,” he says 
in the preface, ‘‘ was designed as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of poverty, its incidence, and causes.” After intro- 
ductory chapters on the history of the town, its population 
and its industries, there are long analyses of the condition of 
the labour market, of income and of poverty. The depressed 
classes, housing conditions and crime, are also discussed. 

A number of comparisons with the conditions prevailing in 
other ports are made by Dr. Ford, and one of the points brought 
out is that relatively low labour costs at Southampton 
influenced the location of industries in this neighbourhood. 
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Dr. Ford reaches particularly interesting conclusions about 
the three main occupations of Southampton workers, namely, 
those of seamen, ship-repairers and dock workers. For 
women there are, as he points out, relatively few industrial 
occupations as compared with other ports. The wage-earning 
capacity of families, their relative poverty, and the causes of 
the conditions examined are fully worked out. Five per cent. 
of the working-class families, Dr. Ford shows, are over- 
crowded, if parlours are included as bedrooms, and twelve per 
cent. if the parlour be used only for its proper purpose. 
Research such as is summed up here provides a strong incentive 


to social reform. In that respect the book is a very valuable 
contribution. 


‘* Labour and Steel.”? By Horace B. Davis. Martin Lawrence. 
304 pages. 6s. 


A certain bias must be considered inherent in a series of 
industrial studies which are avowedly intended to strengthen 
the agitation of ‘‘ those who seek to put an end to the rule of 
the employing class.” In ‘‘ Labour and Steel,’’ however, 
written by Mr Horace B. Davis for the United States Labour 
Research Association, we are given a story of labour conditions 
in the iron and steel industry of the United States which is 
far more that of a detached observer than of a revolutionary 
Labour leader, and of an observer not merely intimately 
familiar with working conditions in this particular industry, 
but possessing a very extensive knowledge of the economics 
and finance of iron and steel production. We are told how the 
industry has been manned by native (white and black) and 
immigrant labour; under what conditions they have been 
employed; what wages they are paid; how they are treated 
in regard to matters of welfare and safety; how they have been 
affected, directly and indirectly, by improvements in methods 
of manufacture, and particularly by the increasing use of 
machinery; and how under what is described as the “ feudal 
domain of steel’’ the workers have not merely been denied 
the right of independent organisation but also compelled to 
participate in the truck systems established by their employers. 
The author also describes the origin and growth of the Steel 
Trust and shows how its prices have been regulated and the 
huge profits of the principal iron and steel companies accumu- 
lated and distributed ; while the last two chapters give a history 
of trade unionism in the iron and steel industry since 1918 
and define the new labour situation which has been created 
by the code legislation of President Roosevelt. 

It would be difficult to credit all that Mr Davis writes of 
the hardships and grievances of the United States iron and 
steel workers if he did not confine himself to examples for 
which he is able to give his authority. In the light of the in- 
formation which he gives on industrial relationships in the iron 
and steel industry it is not surprising to find that when overt 
strife does take place it assumes forms of violence which are 
practically unknown in this country. One of the most 
immediate of the effects of the industrial policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration has been to revive enthusiasm in trade union 
organisation. If in this revival, however, there is a deter- 
mination to sweep away the company unions established by 
the employers, there is also discernible the beginnings of another 
sharp conflict between craft and industrial trade unions, 
and in this internal conflict the two leading protagonists are 
the American Federation of Labour and the Trade Union 
Unity League with which the Steel and Metal Workers’ 
Industrial Union has fraternal relations. The American 
Federation of Labour defends the established order and 
believes in changing it gradually or not at all; while the 
T.U.U.L. represents the revolutionary wing of the labour 
movement in the United States. 


‘* Employers and Employed in France.’? By Hyacinthe 
Dubreuil. (Paris) Félix Alcan. 460 pages. Frs. 40. 


The writing of this book was entrusted by the Industrial 
Relations Counsellors of New York to M. Hyacinthe Dubreuil, 
who, in 1928, published a book on the new conditions of labour 
in the United States (whose French title ‘“‘ Standard” was 
translated in the English edition under the name of “‘ Robots 
or Men”). M. Dubreuil, a former working-man, has lived 
many years in close touch with the syndicalist movement. 

His book begins with a study of efforts made by the workers 
themselves to improve their own conditions. The author 
traces the development of the working-class movement in 
France from the time of the industrial revolution. At first, 
an attempt was made to ignore the employers. This was the 
time of the co-operative movement, whose results were not 
encouraging. Next, the workers formed syndicates, which 
were then made legal, and tried to resist the employers. This 
was the period of the heroic industrial conflicts, which preceded 
the war. With the war came the Union Sacrée, the nationalisa- 
tion of industry and a multiplication of the points of contact 

employers and employed. The working-class move- 
ment became reformist, and created the Federation of Labour, 
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the National Economic Council, and assisted in the creation of 
the International Labour Bureau at Geneva. This policy of 
class collaboration obtained undeniable results, on which ¥, 
Dubreuil gives us ample information : funds for unemployed 
men, holidays for workers, development of education, etc. 

In the second section, M. Dubreuil gives an account of 
efforts made by employers to improve working conditions, 
He examines various profit-sharing schemes, which he regards 
as illusory; and he gives numerous examples of employers 
efforts to improve the housing conditions of the workers, and 
to occupy their leisure (workers’ allotments schemes, technical 
schools, child assistance, relief fund, sports organisation, etc.), 
Finally, he describes the methods employed by the State in 
attempting to intervene in industrial conflicts. In conclusion, 
M. Dubreuil states that in the last hundred years great 
progress has been made in France towards class collaboration. 
His hopes for the future, however, are modified by the spectacle 


of dissensions now existing in the workers’ organisations then- 
selves. 


‘¢ Indian Labour in Rangoon.”? By E. J. L. Andrew; Intro 
duction by Professor H. 8. Jevons. Oxford University 
Press. 300 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr Andrew has written an extremely revealing account of 
the Burmese immigrant labour problem. Burmese industry 
is seasonal. Every December sees an influx of nearly 660,00 
labourers from India, making Rangoon the greatest immigrant 
port in the world. These labourers inhabit overcrowded 
insanitary tenements, sleeping literally in the roadway, 
and spreading disease. Employers, especially the great 
European firms, pay good wages, but they pass through the 
hands of middlemen and never reach the labourer. Recruiting 
is done largely by native middlemen, who import labour, take 
its wages, and pocket most of them, the labourer himself 
belonging to the most illiterate, impoverished and unorganised 
classes. It was largely this system which led to the ghastly 
Rangoon Riots of May, 1930, when in the course of a few 
hours Burmans, temporarily employed as dock labourers, 
hacked 120 Indians to death and maimed 800, many of them 
women and children. 

In 1919 the Government of Burma had appointed a Protector 
of Immigrants; he had little power and virtually no staff, but 
he was at any rate an authorised observer. Mr Andrew, who 
till recently was Assistant Protector of Immigrants, writes 
with the aid of the public authorities concerned, and his 
book is a landmark, being the first ever written on the subject. 
It is a lucid and valuable compilation ; the appendices include 
graphs and statistics of immigration, diet, mortality, prices, 
family budgets and indebtedness, and the verbatim report of 
the Rangoon Riots Inquiry Committee. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


‘* Modern Industry and the African.” 
illan. 425 pages. 12s. 6d. 

This is an important book. It embodies the results of an 
investigation into the influence of the copper mines upon 
native society in Northern Rhodesia, which was made over 
a year ago, under the auspices of the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research of the International Missionary 
Council. The problem may appear a relatively small one, 
for under 12,000 natives are directly employed in muning 
operations, and Northern Rhodesia accounts for less than 
3 per cent. of the total population of British Tropical Africa 
The implications of this study, however, are of more that 
local interest. 

Mr Robinson, in stating the economic aspects of the problem, 
outlines the consequences of transition from the undifferentiated 
production of self-sufficing rural communities to the wage 
earning economy of railways and mines, of government 
taxation and new needs. He gives an interesting account of 
the development of the mining industry itself, and shows 
that, now the construction period is virtually over, th 
chances of increased employment for natives in the mines are 
very slender during the next few years. 

He therefore looks for other and more permanent ways of 
solving the economic problem in the scattered rural areas, 
where the balance has been so rudely disturbed. He finds 
that for the present at any rate the production of primary 
agricultural products for export holds little promise. 
is due not only to the economic crisis, but also to the 
difficulties of transport over enormous distances. He thea 
derives what comfort he can from “ native handicrafts which 
can command a ready sale,” and is convinced that the 
ans Ou must be a gradual evolution of specialisation and 
exchange.” ‘ 

Mr Marquard, of Bloemfontein, gives us an eminently fait 
and well-informed account of the nature and the working ° 
Crown Colony government in a country like Northern ” be 
In discussing the various implications of “‘ indirect rule, 


By J. Merle Davis. 
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shows a knowledge of its workings in many other parts of 

Africa. He can thus say that “ societies advance by the 

y of progressive ideas on the conservatism of the mass 
of the people, and the chiefs’ council is the most useful 
machinery for providing that such a play of ideas shall con- 

tinue.” 

In the last section of the book Mr Merle Davis, of Geneva, 

endeavours to assess the importance of these various economic 

and administrative problems from the missionary point of 
view. In the process, however, he emphasises the need, for 
the missionary, of understanding and endeavouring to utilise 

“the fundamental values, customs and concepts of Bantu 

life.” We hope that this study is the prelude to others under 

the same auspices. 

“ An Introduction to some Problems of Australian Federalism ; 
A Story of the Relationship between the Australian States 
and the Commonwealth, with special reference to Finance.’’ 
By Kenneth O. Warner. 312 pages. University of Wash- 
ington Press. 

Professor Warner introduces a timely note of caution when 
he says that it is still too soon to form any far-reaching judg- 
ment of the success or failure of the Australian federal system : 
there is a probably too easy assumption in some quarters that 
the difficulties shown by thirty years’ experience have already 
made some drastic revision of the Commonwealth Constitution 
inevitable. Professor Warner is not backward in admitting 
the difficulties, but his method is rather that of the careful 
investigation of facts for which there is still room in Australia. 
He proceeds by way of those clauses of the Federal Constitution 
which more particularly affect the Commonwealth-State re- 
lation: what do they mean, and how have they worked? The 
intention of the framers of the Constitution was certainly for 
a Commonwealth-State relationship a good deal more rigid 
than has evolved in practice. Even now that relationship is 
changing too quickly for it to be satisfactorily defined. How- 
ever, Professor Warner is not of those who see the change as 
having been wholly in favour of the authority of the Common- 
wealth. In some fields State sovereignty has been hardened 
by its very resistance to real or supposed encroachment. 

Apart from the constitutional interpretations by which the 
High Court in recent years has seen fit to widen the legal 
sope of the Federal authority, the contrary process of 
unification has gone furthest in the field of finance. The 
methods provided for financial adjustment after federation 
were such that the Commonwealth has consistently been in 
the position to give, the States in the position only to ask. 
Professor Warner rightly says that the significance of the 
Financial Agreement of 1928, by which the Loan Council 
received legal sanction and the Commonwealth became liable 
for State debts in return for discharge from the obligation of 
per capita grants, cannot yet be fully judged. But had he 
been able to include a full examination of the legal side of the 
Agreement as well as of its working in the last three years, he 
might have been as emphatic as other observers in describing 
it as a momentous invasion of State sovereignty. It is also 
unfortunately true, as quite recent events in Australia have 
shown, that even on its purely financial side the Agreement 
has failed to satisfy those States which claim to suffer special 
disabilities from federation. 

Constitutional amendment, either for or against further 
extension of the Federal authority, is not, Professor Warner 
thinks, the way out of the present difficulties. He sees the 
solution rather in the sort of co-operation in common fields 
of action between States and Commonwealth which is 
exemplified in the now regular ‘‘ Premiers’ conferences.” 





“The Future of the Australian Pound.’ By Gordon L. 
Wood. (Melbourne) Melbourne University Press (in 
association with the Oxford University Press). 6d. 


Professor Wood’s convincing essay is an attempt to esti- 
mate the merits and demerits of possible alternative courses for 
Australian exchange policy. His firm conclusion, that it is 
best to maintain the present rate (£125 10s. to £100 sterling) 
for the time being, is based, among other considerations, on 
the need for building up reserves in London against the lean 
years that may follow the present run of good seasons; on the 
deflationary psychological effect of a partial move towards 
Parity with sterling, whereas return to that rate at one leap 
Would be impossible; and on the desirability of retaining 
‘teedom of action while the permanent relations of the pound 
0 the dollar and to gold are still undetermined. These argu- 
Ments are undoubtedly good coin. It is also interesting that 

ofessor Wood seriously considers—though he rejects as 
untimely—the proposal that the Australian pound should be 
Permanently devalued at, say, 60 grains fine to the {A. It is 
‘ warning that if, in his phrase, the present “ stickiness” of 
Sterling prices becomes confirmed, even the innermost vessels 
€ sterling convoy may prefer to ride at anchor in an alien 


** India’s Foreign Trade Since 1870.°? 
Routledge. 285 pages. 12s. 6d. 


In the past little has been written about the development 
and problems of Indian trade, apart from incidental treatment 
of the subject in works dealing with Indian economic develop- 
ment in general. In the volume under review Mr Ray presents 
a full and detailed account of the course of trade between the 
years 1870 and 1929, with special reference to the part played 
by changes in currency and exchange. Mr Ray analyses.the 
trade statistics with great care, and endeavours to discover 
what have been the important factors influencing commercial 
expansion and changes in the nature and direction of trade. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first two giving a 
useful historical description of the course of trade, which con- 
siderably amplifies previous work on the subject. In the third 
part Mr Ray breaks new ground with a close analysis of the 
relations between changes in currency and exchange, and the 
trend of trade—both as regards trade in general and of par- 
ticular lines of trade. 

Mr Ray’s general conclusion is that the effect of changes in 
currency and exchange on trade have been greatly exaggerated. 
Apart from the admittedly evil, but transitory, effects of 
violent fluctuations in currency and exchange, he can discover 
no positive correlation. Unfortunately, Mr Ray’s book was 
finished in 1929. If it had been written to-day, this con- 
clusion might have been modified. 


By Parimal Ray. 





‘*The 1820 Settlers in South Africa.’ By Isobel Eirlys 
Edwards. Royal Empire Society and Longmans. 207 
pages. 7s. 6d. 

Dr, Edwards has reconstructed from original sources the 
detailed story of an early experiment in colonisation which, 
as she points out, influenced later colonial history in various 
ways. She discusses the general attitude of the Liverpool 
Government towards colonial possessions, and so places in 
its true historical perspective Lord Charles Somerset’s plan for 
peopling the eastern frontier of Cape Colony with destitute 
emigrants from the British Isles whose presence would block 
the southward migrations of the “ Kaffirs.’” Dr. Edwards 
finds the explanation of the Government’s attitude in Somerset’s 
appeal to military necessity for the defence of an indispensable 
port of call on the route to India. The disastrous history of 
the Albany Settlement itself is here drawn from contemporary 
accounts, from Colonial Office correspondence and letters in 
Theal’s ‘‘ Records of Cape Colony,” and from the report of the 
1823 Commission of Inquiry. Dr. Edwards shows that the 
despatch of this Commission owes its origin not so much to 
the activity of Wilberforce in defence of the natives as to the 
awakening of general interest in the fate of the colonists—a 
development which in her view marks a turning-point in the 
attitude of the British public towards colonial questions. 
Despite the original complete failure of the settlement as an 
agricultural venture, the district later became a prosperous 
sheep-farming area with a thriving commercial capital at 
Grahamstown, and thus contributed to the growth of the 
British element in South Africa. 


NAZI GERMANY 


‘¢ Hitler over Europe.’? By Ernst Henri. Dent. 
5s. net. 


In this most provocative and intriguing book, Mr Ernst 
Henri dives deep below the surface of the Nazi revolution in 
Germany. That foreign observers know only the surface 
ripples of that revolution, ripples due to submarine forces of 
catastrophic dimensions, Mr Henri proceeds to show. First 
he lays the charge for the bringing of Hitler’s brown legions to 
power at the door of Herr Thyssen. and of the Right Wing 
dominant group of Ruhr steel and coal industrialists, who 
thus triumphed over the Catholic (Centre) steel magnates 
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supporting Briining. Then the author lays bare the structure 
of the Nazi party, the Hitler-Géring-Gébbels triumvirate, the 
Left Wing brown army (S.A.), the Right Wing black shirts 
containing ‘‘ Géring’s bodyguard,” and built on the cadre of 
the Secret State Police (S.S.). Mr Henri sees here a cleft of 
potentially formidable dimensions. He then describes the 
driving-down of real wages and the regimentation of labour in 
the interests of heavy industry and of militarisation. 

This brings him to the long-run Nazi foreign policy, the 
famous “ Rosenberg Plan ’”’ for a vast Nazi Germanic Union 
enjoying the hegemony of the Continent. This is to be achieved 
by the simple method, copied from the Comintern, of stirring 
up Nazi parties in all neighbouring States, who are eventually 
to seize power and join the Third Reich, in much the same way 
as the States joined first the Zollverein, and then the Second 
Reich in 1871. The author thinks the Nazi leaders sincerely 
want peace, but only “‘ a peace to end peace,” i.e., until war 
will “‘ pay ” ; and Mr Henri has some profound observations to 
make on the incompatibility of the “short-run,” pacific 
Nazi policy and the steady re-armament in the air and with 
chemical weapons, which, he avers in a convincing passage, is 
fast going ahead. The two chapters on General Géring’s plan 
for a 20,000-machine air force in two years—‘‘ The New 
Schlieffen Plan ’’ and ‘‘ Géring’s Air Force over Europe "— 
are gravely disturbing just because it is so easy to see all this in 
the present military and para-military preparations of Germany 
and of her rulers, and so easy for them to refute it, but so hard 
to be convinced by the mere denial. Mr Henri’s book is 
annoyingly written, in a Communist, “ film-shot” staccato 
style; it contains far too many literal and syntactical errors; 
and it bristles with evidence of Russo-Communist and German- 
Communist sympathies. In fact, Mr Henri sees the only hope 
for Europe in a proletarian reaction against the Nazi regime, 
perhaps in peace time and probably in war-time. But the 
book is certainly a most illuminating description of the rise to 
power and present strength of the Nazi movement, and it should 
be read by all who want to keep au fait with current develop- 
ments in Germany. 


‘ST Was a German.” 
pages. 5s. 

When war was declared by Germany on France in 1914 
Herr Ernst Toller was a student travelling in France. He 
succeeded in reaching Germany, fought at the Front, was 
wounded and invalided home. Immediately after the war 
he helped to establish and maintain the independent Com- 
munist Republic in Bavaria which only lasted a few months. 
Later he was in prison for five years, and eventually became a 
Socialist and a dramatist of international reputation. This is 
his autobiography, written under the shadow of the Nazi 
Revolution. At the end, looking back on the last twenty years 
of Germany’s history, and surveying the present, Herr Toller 
writes :— 

For now the people look for their salvation not to reason, 
work and responsibility, but to a spurious saviour. They rejoice 
in the fetters they have forged for themselves at a nod from their 
Dictator. For a paltry mess of pottage, for a show of barren 
pageantry, they have sold their freedom and have sacrificed 
reason. 


Germany’s tragedy is to Herr Toller personal and over- 
whelming. 





By Ernst Toller. Bodley Head. 298 


THE FAR EAST 


** Communications in the Far East.’ By F. V. de Fellner. 
P. 8. King and Son, Ltd. 362 pages. 15s. net. 


In view of the present relations between China and Japan, 
the publishers have chosen an opportune moment to place 
this book on the market. Though sketchy in places, it is 
a useful survey of the railways, shipping, and other means 
of communication in the Far East. Considerable attention 
is devoted to China, Japan, Manchuria and Siam. The 
author has most to say on Japan. Japanese industrialisation 
has exercised a great influence on the direction of transport, 
and on the routes used for the shipment of raw materials and 
manufactured products. It has caused the development of 
those routes over which the raw materials required by 
Japanese industry are being shipped to Japan (mostly mineral 
products from Canada, the United States and China), as well 
as of those over which Japanese industrial products, chiefly 
textiles, have been shipped to the consuming countries. On 
the Japanese railways, unlike those of other countries, 
passenger receipts exceed goods receipts. This is because 
a great deal of goods traffic goes by sea. The statistical 
information given on Japan is useful and instructive, but as 
the Government’s Financial and Economic Annual for 1933 
must have been available when the book was written, later 
figures might have been given. Chapter III, on China’s 
railways, is a fair statement of the present position, and the 
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main conclusion is, that while in normal circumstances thy 
railways might have been the most profitable in the wo 
external influences such as civil war, want of capital ang 
neglect, have driven them out of existence. 


‘* The History of the External Trade of China, 1834-81.” » 
T. R. Banister. 193 pages. Chinese Maritime Customs, 


The Decennial Reports on China’s trade have now attaing 
their jubilee, and as an introduction to the fifth of them 
this survey of commercial relations between China and Eu 
has been prepared by order of the Inspector-General o 
Chinese Customs. It opens with an account of pre- 
trade and closes with the period ended 1881, followed by 
a brief synopsis of trade development during the years covered 
by the decennial reports, viz., 1882-1931. To the historicg 
background is given only eight pages, but they are replet 
with interesting information, and show how from the earlieg 
times trade has flourished in China. Even the principle of 
extra-territoriality is found to be no new thing, since jt 
existed at Canton in 851-867 a.p., and although in recent 
decades Canton has been dwarfed in importance by Shanghai 
through long years it took a leading part in China’s oversy 
trade. The history of the Canton “‘ factories,” so named 
because they were residences of a factor or agent, maky 
fascinating reading, and their development from 18342 
no doubt considerably influenced Chinese commercial relations 
in subsequent years. 

The Treaty Ports are the places of entry and egress for 
foreign commerce. Prior to the Treaty Port system, trak 
was concentrated at one place—Canton ; but since their advent 
business has undergone a complete transformation. In th 
earlier periods described by Mr Banister, the Portugues, 
Spanish, Dutch, British, Russian, French and Americam 
were all competing for trade and spheres of influence in China 
and their several methods—whether political or piratical w 
need not inquire—were often open to question. The Treaty 
Port system did not end competition and jealousy, but it did 
make for greater freedom of trade, and it led ultimately 
a proper Customs organisation under foreign management ani 
control. Despite many drawbacks, trade in China ha 
flourished and developed wherever and whenever possible. 
Thanks to the patience, tenacity, and industry of her comma 
people, and to the shrewdness and enterprise of her merchant, 
every lull in the political storm has been the occasion fo 
recuperation and restoration, while every opportunity d 
development and progress has been taken. That is why th 
total value of foreign trade in 1931 was almost exactly ta 
times its value in 1891. Nevertheless, the composition d 
trade has changed greatly. The import of cotton manufa 
tures, for instance, has fallen both relatively and absolutely, 
and during 1931 did not reach 8} per cent. of the value d 
total imports. The decline, of course, is closely connectel 
with the vigorous development of the cotton industry with 
the country—a point that Lancashire has not yet realised 
In cotton piece-goods the figures have fallen back to the 
of fifty years ago, while in cotton yarn the decline has bee 
continuous, and in recent years China herself has been @ 
exporter of cotton yarn. There has been a marked revivd 
in the demand, on the other hand, for woollens and also for 
the new textiles of pure or mixed artificial silk. 
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